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I.   INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  some  of 
the  dynamics  involved  in  counseling  the  unwed  mother  and  to 
suggest  some  specific  psychological  conflicts  which  are 
common  in  these  counselees.   I  have  chosen  to  deal  with 
this  subject  for  two  reasons:   (1)  I  beleive  that  military 
chaplains  will  be  confronted  with  an  increasing  number  of 
unmarried  mothers  in  the  near  future.  This  seems 
inevitable  as  a  result  of  an  enlarged  Woman's  Army  Corps 
and  the  new  assignment  policies  which  permit  women  to 
serve  in  virtually  all  military  occupational  specialities. 
(2)  I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  more  to  counseling 
an  unwed  mother  than  giving  her  information  (not  to 
discount  the  importance  of  this  function).  We  must  be 
prepared  to  probe  for  her  internal  feelings  and  alert 
to  perceive  the  intense  conflicts  which  may  be  simmering 
under  the  surface . 
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II.   A  PROFILE  OF  ILLEGITIMACY. 

If  logic  was  to  prevail  we  could  make  the 

assumption  that  unmarried  motherhood  would  be  on  the 

decrease  as  a  result  of  modern  birth  control.  This  is 

not  true.   Robert  Roberts  gives  the  realistic  picture 

when  he  says  in  his  book  The  Unwed  Mother, 

The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived.  Instead,  we 
find  that  rather  than  disappearing,  illegitimacy 
has  increased  and  shows  no  signs  of  abating.1 

Terkelsen  maintains  that  there  are  over  245 ,000  women 

in  our  country  that  have  babies  out  of  wedlock.  To 

break  it  down  further  she  categorizes  the  illegitimacies 

into  two  classes: 

1.  Teenage  girls   —  15  per  thousand  pregnancies. 

2.  20-30  years  old—  I4.0   per  thousand  pregnancies. 2 

Furthermore,  society's  tolerance  for  the  unmarried 
mother  is  only  slightly  improved  over  the  harsh 
Victorian  condemnation  prevailing  in  years  past.  As 
recent  as  1970  Ruth  I.  Pierce  still  maintained  that  "an 
unwed  mother  is  considered  a  scandal  in  this  country. "3 
perhaps  it  is  more  definitively  stated  in  these  terms: 


iRobert  W.  Roberts,  ed.,  The  Unwed  Mother  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1966)  ,  p.  3. 

2Helen  E.  Terkelsen,  Counseling  The  Unwed  Mother 
(New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1964),  p.  18. 

■^Ruth  I.  Pierce,  Single  and  Pregnant   (Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  1970),  p.  xiii. 


Although  segments  of  our  population  have  become 
more  understanding  and  tolerant  of  the  unwed  mother 
and  her  child,  the  majority  of  citizens  still  see  it 
as  an  indication  of  immorality  and  a  threat  to  the 
legitimate  family  system.^- 

It  is  imperative  that  we,  as  counselors,  understand  this 

judgment  that  the  client  faces.  Condemnation  and  rejection 

can  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  psychological  state  of 

the  client. 

Some  faulty  assumptions  are  often  made  with  regard 

to  the  background  out  of  which  the  unmarried  mothers  come. 

Despite  the  allegations  of  some  earlier  studies,  unwed 

mothers  do  not  seem  to  be  predominantly  identified  with 

the  lower  class. 

Illegitimacy  has  invaded  our  middle-class  high 
schools  and  colleges,  the  white  collar  occupations, 
and  the  adult  population  with  a  force  that  has  not 
been  known  before .5 

publicity  and  knowledge  of  unmarried  mothers  from 
the  lower  stratum  of  society  are  identified  largely 
because  it  is  these  people  who  require  welfare  aid  during 
their  pregnancies.  The  middle  and  upper  classes  can 
handle  things  with  a  greater  degree  of  secrecy. 

The  ages  of  unmarried  mothers  are  of  particular 
concern  to  us  as  chaplain/counselors.  Kravitz ,  Trossman 


^■Roberts,  p.  3« 
5ibid.,  p.  k» 
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and  Feldman  determined  from  their  year-long  study  that 
over  50%  of  the  unmarried  mothers  were  between  18-22 
years  of  age. 6  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  the  time 
that  many  leave  home  and  set  out  on  their  own.   It  is  also 
the  age  span  which  correlates  with  the  time  when  the 
largest  number  of  WAC's  are  in  the  Army.  Those  that  come 
in  at  age  18  are  usually  leaving  not  later  than  age  22^, 
unless  they  have  chosen  the  Army  as  a  career  or  have 
opted  for  extended  re-enlistment. 

Another  terribly  important  facet,  which  has  only 
recently  been  an  object  of  study,  is  the  relationship 
of  occupational  association  to  illegitimacy.   In  a  rather 
large  study  by  Durkheim  the  occuaptions  of  89  unwed 
mothers  were  correlated  with  the  occupations  of  the 
alleged  fathers.  The  interesting  results  of  that  study 
are  found  on  the  following  page  (Page  5).   If ,  as  this 
study  seems  to  indicate,  occupational  association  is  an 
important  factor  in  illegitimacy,  the  military  will 
certainly  have  to  be  prepared  to  do  extensive  counseling 
to  unwed  mothers  as  the  male-female  associations  become 
closer. 

Broken  homes  have  been  an  object  of  study  for  a 
long  time  with  regard  to  unmarried  mothers.  Statistics 
vary  from  study  to  study,  but  those  which  I  surveyed 


^Judith  Kestenberg  et  al.,  The  Adolescent: 
Physical  Development ,  Sexuality  and  Pregnancy  (New  York: 
MSS  Information  Corporation,  1972) ,  p.  208. 


OCCUPATIONAL   RELATIONSHIPS  AND  UNWED  MOTHERS7 


NUMBER  OF 

OCCUPATION  OF 

OCCUPATION  OF 

CASES 

UNWED  MOTHER 

ALLEGED  FATHER 

11 

College  Student 

College  Student 

6 

High  Sen  Student 

High  Sob  Student 

6 

Secretary 

Executive  or 
Office  Manager 

k 

Teacher 

Teacher 

3 

Nurse 

Physician 

3 

Sales  Clerk 

Salesman 

2 

Legal  Stenographer 

Lawyer 

2 

Medical  Receptionist 

Dentist 

2 

Beauty  Operator 

Hair  Stylist/Barber 

2 

Cashier 

Cafe  Owner/Butcher 

2 

Waitress 

Cafe  Owner/Bartender 

.2 

Bus  Driver 

Bus  Driver 

2 

PBX  and  Telephone 

Lineman  and 

Operator 

Installer 

2 

Factory  Worker 

Factory  Worker 

1 

Waitress 

Waiter 

1 

Reporter 

Reporter 

1 

Office  Clerk 

Store  Manager 

1 

Domestic 

Her  Employer 

1 

Usher 

Theater  Manager 

1 

Lab  Technician 

Chemist 

1 

Actress 

Musician 

1 

Servicewoman 

Serviceman 

1 

Buyer  (Clothing) 

Merchandiser 

1 

Stenographer 

Accountant 

1 

Secretary 

Dentist 

1 

Designer 

Store  Manager 

1 

Secretary 

Chemist 

27 

NO  APPARENT  RELATIONSHIP 

89 


TOTAL 


^Roberts,   p,    261. 
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indicated  that  35-55%  of  the  unwed  mothers  came  from 

broken  homes. 

Having  raised  some  of  the  factors  that  seem 

important  to  a  discussion  of  the  unwed  mother  (society^ 

reaction,  dimension  of  the  problem,  age  of  mothers, 

background,  occupational  association  and  family  solidarity), 

I  wish  to  emphatically  state  that  it  would  be  dangerous 

to  assume  that  there  is  a  common  thread  which  ties  all 

unmarried  mothers  together.   I  raise  the  aforementioned  as 

factors  for  possible  consideration  only.   Beyond  that  I 

concur  wholeheartedly  with  Dewar  when  she  states, 

All  that  unmarried  mothers  have  in  common  are 
illegitimate  babies.  Unmarried  mothers  are  not  all 
neurotic,  sexually  ignorant,  goodtime  girls,  or 
social  misfits.  They  do  not  all  scheme  to  insure  a 
husband,  long  to  fulfil  their  womanhood,  or  yearn 
after  a  love-object  in  a  baby  of  their  own.  Their 
backgrounds,  personalities,  motives,  and  needs  are 
as  individual  and  varied  as  they  are  infinitely 
human.8 


8Diana  Dewar,  Orphans  of  the  Living  (London: 
Hutchinson  and  Company,  1968) ,  p.  39. 


III.   COUNSELING  CONSIDERATIONS. 

A  great  many  authorities  have  highlighted  what 
they  consider  to  be  the  problems  facing  the  unmarried 
mother,   I  wish  to  share  some  of  those  opinions. 

Rose  Bernstein,  in  a  study  of  unwed  mothers,  made 
the  following  statement: 

Frequently,  when  we  see  the  illegitimately  pregnant 
girl,  she  presents  a  picture  of  severe  disturbance. 
Guilt,  panic,  suspicion,  and  denial  are  not 
uncommon  reactions.  More  often  than  not  she  will 
give  a  history  of  deprivation  in  primary  relation- 
ships. 9 

The  Florence  Crittenton  Association  of  America, 

inc.  says  that  concerns  of  the  girls  as  evidenced  in 

discusssions 

revolve  around  school  and  social  adjustment,  emotional, 
physical  and  social  aspects  of  the  pregnancy,  their 
relationship  to  the  father  of  their  baby,  conflict 
with  parents,  neighborhood  and  community  problems.10 

The  Condensed  Report  of  the  Single  Parent  Project 

in  San  Francisco  concluded  that 

These  young  mothers  are  more  vulnerable  because  they 
are  parents  alone,  because  they  lack  the  socially 
acceptable  status  of  marriage,  and  because  they  are 
in  a  period  of  life,  from  adolescence  to  young 
adulthood,  when  they  experience  typical  stress  in 
matters  of  self  identity,  management  of  relationships 
and  increasing  responsibilities.11 


9jerome  D.  Pauker,  The  Double  Jeopardy,  The  Triple 
Crisis:  Illegitimacy  Today  (New  York:  National  Council  on 
Illegitimacy,  1969),  p.  55. 

lOplorence  Crittenton  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
The  Chicago  Plan  for  Comprehensive  Care  for  the  School  Age 
Unwed  Mothers  (Chicago:  Florence  Crittenton  Association  of 
America,  Ins?.,  19&8)  ,  p.  10. 

^Condensed  Report  of  the  Single  Parent  Project 
(San  Francisco:  Single  Parent  Project,  1969),  p.  k. 
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Kravitz,  Trossman  and  Feldman  highlighted  some 

deeper  considerations. 

The  motivations  most  commonly  met  with  which  found 
expression  through  sexual  relations,  were  feelings 
of  emptiness,  loneliness,  separation  and  loss,  po«r 
self-image,  feeling  of  inadequacy  as  girls  and 
defenses  against  homosexual  impulses.  All  these 
factors  are  indicators  of  earlier  struggles  with 
object  relationships  and  identifications— both  areas 
which  we  know  contribute  so  much  to  the  development 
of  a  reasonably  well-integrated  ego.  ^ 

Cattell  studied  5k  referrals  from  a  maternity  home. 

The  following  distribution  of  diagnoses  was  found: 
character  disorder,  30 j  neurotic  reaction,  7  (anxiety, 
depressive  and  conversion);  schizophrenia,  17  (pseudo- 
neurotic,  7;  other  types,  10) ,!3 

These  various  authorities  were  quoted  to  show  the 
tremendous  spread  of  factors  which  are  potential  problems 
for  counseling.   Some  of  these  are  within  the  range  »f 
skill  of  the  chaplain/counselor;  some  are  not.  Regardless, 
the  counselor  must  be  prepared  to  carefully  evaluate  the 
dysfunctions  and  to  make  referrals  when  appropriate  and 
necessary. 

Some  of  the  many  factors  which  were  mentioned 
above  have  been  categorized  for  purposes  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  Thomas  Howard,  for  example,  suggests  that  the 
concerns  for  counseling  might  fall  into  three  different 
categories.  He  classifies  them  as  follows: 


12Kestenberg  et  al.,  p.  21U. 
1^Pauker,  p.  50. 
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...  the  practical  (where  shall  the  girl  go  to  have 
her  baby?  how  will  it  be  financed?  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  baby?);  the  psychological  (who  will 
listen  to  her  side  of  things— her  feelings  and  hopes 
and  fears?) j  and  the  moral  (what  about  all  this 
business  of  random  sexuality?  what  about  pre-marital 
sex?  is  there  a  question  of  good  and  evil  involved 
here?).1*1 

Philip  Sarrell  sees  things  slightly  different  as 

he  evaluates  the  best  care  for  the  unmarried  mother. 

The  best  care  of  the  unwed  mother  would  include 
(1)  understanding  the  psychological  involvement  of 
those  related  to  the  pregnancy,  especially  the  father 
of  the  baby,  but,  also,  when  indicated,  family  and 
peers;  (2)understanding  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  pregnancy;  (3)  development  of  new  relationships 
and  aspirations  which  can  replace  the  old  and  show 
the  way  to  a  more  responsible  reproductive  future; 
and  (k)   provision  of  a  means  with  which  to  accomplish 
new  roles  and  avoid  old  pitfalls. "15 

Although  both  of  these  compilations  and 

categorizations  are  functional,  I  prefer  to  establish  my 

own  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  All  of  the  factors 

and  issues  will  be  placed  under  two  types  of  counseling: 

(1)  Maintenance  concerns  with  their  social  and 

psychological  ramifications;  (2)  Severe  personality 

disorders,  specifically  psychological  issues  and  those 

issues  requiring  extensive  therapy. 


li4Thomas  Howard,  "What  About  Unwed  Mothers?", 
Christianity  Today,  March  13,  1970.  P.  H  • 

^Kestenberg  et  al.,  p.  256. 
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IV.   MAINTENANCE  CONCERNS  WITH  THEIR  SOCIAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RAMIFICATIONS. 

The  exchange  of  information  is  a  very  vital 
function  in  counseling  the  unmarried  mother.   Sometimes 
it  may  not  be  psychologically  oriented  in  the  most  refined 
sense,  but  failure  to  engage  in  this  maintenance 
counseling  may  result  in  acute  anxiety  and  security 
problems.  At  the  same  time  it  is  als»  important  for  the 
chaplain/counselor  to  understand  that  while  engaging  in 
this  information  exchange  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
deeper  emotional  feelings  will  be  surfaced. 

Several  issues  must  almost  universally  be 

considered  while  counseling  the  unwed  mother.  Today, 

as  never  before,  abortion  must  be  faced  directly  by  the 

unmarried  mother-to-be.   It  will  suffice  to  say  that  for 

the  girl  who  wants  an  abortion,  the  information  is 

readily  available.  Almost  all  medical  facilities  make 

abortion  referrals.   In  addition,  advise  is  as  close 

as  the  telephone  itself.  Ruth  Pierce  references  a 

national  telephone  service  where  the  pregnant  mother  is 

advised  to 

Call  the  telephone  number  listed  for  your  own  state 
or  the  state  nearest  you.  A  recording  will  give  you 
the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  several  clergymen  whom 
you  can  call  to  arrange  a  personal  interview  to 
discuss  where  you  can  go  to  receive  a  safe  abort ion. 1° 


l6Pierce,  p.  185. 
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This  individual  is  not  as  likely  to  be  a  problem 

as  the  girl  who  does  not  particularly  want  an  abortion,  but 

who  may  be  pressured  into  this  alternative  by  peers  and/or 

family.  Jane  Harriman,  an  unwed  mother,  describes  the 

pressure  she  experienced  when  she  writes, 

A  great  many  people  assumed  that  I  hoped  they  would 
refer  me  to  an  abortionist.   "But  Ifm  four  months 
pregnant!"   "O.K.  Good-bye."  An  hour  later  the 
telephone  would  ring  and  yet  another  name  and  modus 
operandi  would  be  presented:  a  doctor  in  San  Juan; 
a  chiropractor  in  New  Jersey;  a  med  school  dropout 
who  made  house  calls  in  Cambridge .17 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  likely  to  cause  a  real  conflict 

for  the  counselee.   Her  entire  value  system  may  be  under 

attack.  The  chaplain  must  be  prepared  to  explore  this 

tender  issue  in  depth.  Failure  to  do  so,  or  to  make  an 

appropriate  referral,  may  border  on  neglect  or  lack  of 

pastoral  concern. 

A  second  maintenance  area  which  is  very  routinely 
discussed  with  the  unwed  mother  is  adoption.  A  few  years 
ago  adoption  was  probably  the  most  viable  alternative  to 
keeping  the  baby.  Today  it  may  have  taken  a  second  seat 
to  abortion.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  homes  for  unwed 
mothers  still  seem  to  try  to  guide  their  clients  in  the 
direction  of  adoption. 

The  decision  to  give  one's  baby  for  adoption  is 
likely  to  be  traumatic.   It  will  warrant  the  chaplain's 


1^Jane  Harriman,  "In  Trouble,"  Atlantic  Monthly. 
March,  1970,  p.  95. 
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fullest  attention.  Terkelsen  states  it  pointedly 

The  decision  to  give  up  a  baby  born  out  of  wedlock 
is  reached  only  after  a  period  of  intense  emotional 
conflict  within  the  mother,  and  statistics  offer 
little  comfort  to  the  mother  cuaght  between  the 
demands  of  conscience  and  practicality .1" 

Kravitz ,  Trossman  and  Feldman  relate  the  whole  issue  to 

counseling  when  they  state  that  "The  disposition  of  the 

baby  (retention  or  adoption)  was  often  a  crucial  issue 

in  therapy. "19   j  a0  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 

desire  only  to  lift  the  adoption  concern  as  a  necessary 

maintenance  consideration. 

A  third  area  which  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  is  the  relationship  of  the  unmarried  mother  to  her 
parents  and  family.  This  is  particularly  important 
inasmuch  as  parents  and  close  relatives  frequently  react 
to  the  pregnancy  of  their  unwed  daughter  with  the  "you've 
disgraced  us"  syndrome.  Normally  this  attitude  passes 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  but  during  the  adjustment 
period  the  chaplain/counselor  may  be  the  client's  only 
friend  (so  she  feels). 

Another  problem  arises  with  regard  to  parents  and 
relatives  when  they  reject  the  unwed  mother  unless  she 
is  willing  to  buy  into  their  solution  for  the  problem. 


l&Terkelsen,  p.  22. 
°Kestenberg  et  al.,  p.  210. 


13 
jane  Harriman  illustrates  this  beautifully  as  she  tells  of 

a  close  relative  who  responded  to  the  decisions  which  she 

had  made  accordingly: 

You  won't  take  the  mature  and  reasonable  caurse.  I*m 
afraid  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you,  and  you  can 
forget  about  asking  me  for  help,  ever.20 

When  families  react  in  this  manner  the  chaplain  can  probe 

for  loneliness  and  isolation,  for  it  will  almost  always 

be  present  in  the  counselee. 

A  fourth  concern  grouped  under  the  umbrella  of 
"maintenance"  factors  is  the  consideration  of  a  maternity 
home.  There  are  about  200  such  homes  throughout  the 
country.  The  only  comment  that  I  wish  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  possibility  is  this:   If  the  selection  of 
a  home  is  for  the  purpose  of  "hiding"  the  birth,  further 
implications  could  well  be  underneath  the  decision.   Is 
the  client  able  to  face  the  reality  of  the  illegitimacy? 

A  fifth,  aid  often  extremely  difficult,  area  of 

exploration  is  the  matter  of  employment.   Since  the  focus 

of  this  study  is  on  unwed  mothers  18  years  of  age  and  older, 

the  assumption  can  be  made  that  many  or  most  of  them  are 

employed  at  the  time  of  their  pregnancy.  This  often 

causes  extreme  anguish  in  dealings  with  the  employer. 

Harriman  faced  this  problem.   She  recalls  a  telephone  call 

from  him  shortly  after  he  was  informed  of  her  pregnancy. 

That  night  he  telephoned  me  at  home.   I  was  not  going 
to  get  married?  Would  I  consider  having  an  abortion?  — 
a  friend  of  theirs  had  gone  to  Sweden.   Would  I  consider 


20 


Harriman,  p.  95. 
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giving  the  baby  up  for  adoption?  No?   In  that  case 
he  was  sorry  but  I  was  fired.   I  could  have  my 
vacation  pay  and  I  could  probably  get  unemployment 
insurance .21 

The  issue  of  employment  will  likely  be  a  major 
counseling  issue  in  the  military.   Several  test  cases  have 
been  thrown  up  as  trial  balloons,  but  a  definitive  position 
has  not  yet  evolved.   It  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
it  id  finalized  since  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
not  yet  determined. 

Aside  from  the  psychological  implications  of  the 
employment  issue,  the  security  of  the  mother  may  also 
be  at  stake. 

Other  maintenance  problems  which  the  chaplain 
must  tackle  as  both  consultant  and  counselor  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Medical  Care. 

2.  Social  Life  and  Interpersonal  Relations. 

3.  Legal  Counsel. 

The  factors  above,  along  with  the  others  highlighted  in 
this  section,  in  no  way  represent  an  exhaustive  list. 
They  are  set  down  as  a  starting  point  from  which  the 
chaplain/counselor  may  begin  his  exploration  with  the 
unwed  mother. 


21Ibid. 
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V.   SEVERE  PERSONALITY  DISORDERS  FREQUENTLY  IDENTIFIED  IN 

UKMARRIED  MOTHERS. 

In  this  portion  of  the  paper  it  is  my  intention  to 

deal  with  some  of  those  factors  which  are  severely 

disruptive  to  the  personality  of  the  unwed  mother.   One 

or  more  of  the  factors  are  believed  to  be  involved  in 

almost  every  case  of  illegitimacy.  These  disorders 

require  considerably  more  training  and  experience  to 

detect  and  treat  than  the  maintenance  considerations  in 

Section  IV. 

One  of  the  more  frequent  theories  dealt  with  in 

studies  of  the  unwed  mother  is  the  belief  that  there  is 

an  unconscious  desire  on  the  part  of  many  such  mothers  to 

have  a  baby  out  of  wedlock.   Leotine  Young  is  one  of  the 

strongest  advocates  of  this  theory.  While  some  authorities 

were  citing  moral  decay  and  sexual  looseness  as  bases  of 

illegitimacy,  she  was  emphatically  stating  that 

One  of  the  first  myths  to  disappear  under  the  light 
of  these  facts  was  the  idea  that  having  an  out-of- 
wedlock  child  is  something  that  just  happens.   On  the 
contrary,  everything  points  to  the  purposeful  nature 
of  the  act.  Although  a  girl  would  not  plan 
consciously  and  deliberately  to  bear  an  out-of-wedlock 
child,  she  does  act  in  such  a  way  that  this  becomes 
the  inevitable  re suit. 22 

What  is  she  unconsciously  seeking?  Perhaps  it  is  an  urge 

for  self  punishment,  an  urge  to  use  the  baby  as  a  weapon 

against  her  parents  or  an  unconscious  need  for  a  love  object 


22Leotine  Young,  Out  of  Wedlock  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  195^77  PP.  21-22. 
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Out  of  a  later  study  Roberts  also  renders  his 

support  to  this  theory.   In  1966  he  concluded  that  many 

cases 

...  point  to  the  purposefulness  of  the  girl*s 
behavior,  her  determination,  however  unconscious, 
to  have  not  just  a  baby  but  specifically  a  baby  out 
of  wedlock.  That  a  legitimate  child  is  not  what  she 
desires  and  is,  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  at  least  at 
this  point  in  her  life,  definitely  unwanted  can  be 
seen  in  the  many  situations  where  a  girl  turns  from 
a  reliable  fiance  or  boy  friend  to  become  pregnant 
by  a  casual  acquaintance  who  she  knows  will  take 
little  interest  and  less  responsibility.  ^ 

Terkelsen  is  also  on  this  bandwagon.   She  states 

that  they 

become  pregnant  not  by  conscious  choice  in  most  cases, 
but  because  they  are  unconsciously  motivated  to  do  so 
in  an  effort  to  solve  some  basic  underlying  problems 
that  interfere  with  their  potential  for  establishing 
a  creative  life.2/+ 

Although  the  unconscious  motivation  factor  is 

not  present  in  every  unmarried  mother,  its  presence  is 

frequent  enough  to  make  it  an  issue  that  the  chaplain/ 

counselor  must  be  skilled  in  recognizing  and  treating. 

A  second  major  factor  is  the  presence  of  guilt  and 

fear  in  almost  every  unwed  mother.   Dewar  maintains  that 

all  unmarried  mothers  feel  guilt;  only  the  degree  differs.2^ 

She  further  states  that  this  guilt  "often  expresses 

itself  in  obsessive  anxiety.  •  .  ."2° 


2^Roberts,  p.  82. 

2%erkelsen,   p.    61. 

25 

Dewar,  p.  kb . 

26Ibid. 
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The  way  that  the  girls  deal  with  their  guilt 

becomes  the  important  element.  The  danger  comes  as  some 

girls  have  chosen  to  deal  with  it  by  holding  to  the 

fantasy  that  the  pregnancy  is  the  punishment .27 

The  concurrent  feeling  that  normally  accompanies 

guilt  is  fear.  When  an  unmarried  mother  begins  to  express 

her  fears  the  counselor  can  immediately  begin  to  search 

with  her  for  the  seat  of  those  fears.  Terkelsen 

highlights  some  of  the  manifestations  of  fear  and  guilt 

with  which  the  counselor  must  deal: 

Whether  the  unwed  mother  appears  to  be  fearful  or  not, 
she  has  fears  that  are  both  specific  and  general.   In 
most  cases,  her  world  has  just  collapsed  and  she  is 
living  a  nightmare  existence.   Her  mother,  if  the  girl 
lives  at  home,  may  be  experiencing  fears  that  are  just 
as  terrifying.  Most  mothers  fear  for  their  husband's 
reactions  to  the  knowledge  of  their  daughters* s 
pregnancy  and  postpone  telling  him.   Some  dread  the 
judgment  of  other  close  family  members,  who  may  imply 
that  her  daughter  has  failed  them  all.  Those  who 
have  been  taught  that  bearing  an  illegitimate  child 
is  the  unforgivable  sin  are  both  angry  and  afraid  for 
both  themselves  and  their  daughters. 

This  statement  illustrates  another  important  factor.   In 

family  relationships  the  various  members  may  adopt  the  fears 

of  others  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  their  own.   It  is 

important  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  though  both  must 

be  dealt  with  as  serious. 

In  addition  to  the  unconscious  desire  to  have  a 

child  out  of  wedlock  and  the  guilt/fear  possession,  the 


2'Kestenberg  et  al.,  p.  209. 
28Terkelsen,  pp.  80-81. 
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state  of  the  parent-child  relationship  plays  a  significant 
part  in  the  conflicts  of  the  unmarried  mother.   In  almost 
all  of  the  studies  relating  to  unwed  mothers  the  relation- 
ship of  the  girl  to  her  parents,  mother/father/or  both,  is 
cited  as  a  major  factor  in  the  illegitimacy.   Reba  Choate 
says  that 

Faulty  parent-child  relationships  frequently  enter 
into  the  basic  reason  for  many  out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies.  The  attitudes  of  parents  toward  a 
daugther  and  their  warmth  and  acceptance  of  her 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  ability  to  with- 
stand many  pressures  in  the  growing  up  process. ^9 

Leotine  Young  reinforces  the  relationship  with  parents  as 

a  factor  in  unwed  motherhood  when  she 

.  .  .  identifies  the  girl's  relationship  with  both  or 
either  of  her  parents  as  the  critical  source  of 
motivation  toward  pregnancy  out  of  wedlock.  .  •  .3° 

When  the  girl's  father  has  had  an  effect  on  her 

predisposition  toward  unmarried  motherhood  it  has  usually 

been  in  the  form  of  a  detached  disciplinarian.   A  large 

number  of  unwed  mothers  came  from 

homes  where  the  father  was  the  dominating  personality 
and  the  mother  was  the  weaker  or  less  aggressive 
person.  ...  Most  of  them  described  the  father  as 
a  stern,  unsympathetic  person  whose  chief  role  in 
relation  to  the  children  was  that  of  disciplinarian. 
He  was  overly  strict  in  his  demands  upon  them,  had  no 
understanding  of  their  needs  as  opposed  to  his  wishes, 
and  in  some  of  the  cases  was  very  abusive. 31 


29Reba  Choate,  "Unmarried  Parents"  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Report  #U5  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1961) ,  P.  10. 

3°Roberts,  p.  21+7. 
31ibid.,  p.  87. 
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in  the  above  example  it  is  possible  that  the  girl's 

illegitimacy  is  a  hostile  acting  out  against  her  father. 

To  become  even  more  analytic  it  is  not  outside  the  realm 

of  possibility  that  the  unmarried  mother  is  seeking  her 

father  in  the  relationship  which  has  produced  the  baby. 32 

The  relationship  with  the  mother  can  also  have  an 

effect  on  the  young  girl's  movement  toward  pregnancy. 

Littmer  concludes  from  his  studies  that 

The  unmarried  mother  becomes  so  in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  an  already  precarious  relationship  with  her 
own  mother  and  the  production  of  a  live  baby  is  the 
only  solution  she  can  find  to  preserve  her  emotional 
imbalance. 33 

All  of  this  substantiates  a  need  for  the  chaplain/ 
counselor  to  be  looking  and  listening  for  indicators  of 
unresolved  conflicts  in  the  parent-child  relationship. 

A  fourth  major  consideration  is  the  young  lady's 

inability  to  deal  with  reality  in  a  mature  manner.   She 

may  be  an  individual  who  has  not  learned  to  cope  with 

problems  in  a  healthy  manner.  Clothier  states  the 

predicament  in  a  clear  manner  when  he  says, 

Illegitimate  motherhood  like  all  motherhood  has  as  its 
psychological  background  an  urge  to  solve  old  conflicts 
and  fulfill  deep  psychological  needs.   Unmarried 
motherhood  in  our  culture  represents  a  distorted  and 
unrealistic  way  out  of  inner  difficulties  and  thus 
is  comparable  to  neurotic  symptoms  and  delinquent 
behavior  ,3k 


32jbid.,  p.  86. 
^^Kestenberg  et  al.,  p.  208. 
3^+ibid.,  p.  207. 
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Terkelsen  places  emphasis  on  dealing  with  reality 

in  a  mature  manner  as  well* 

We  must  now  se«  her  also  as  a  person  whose  inner 
conflicts  and  confusions  have  become  a  force  to  be 
dealt  with  and  this  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy  is  a  way 
of  dealing  with  or,  hopefully,  resolving  them.   It  is, 
of  course,  a  self-defeaating  way. 35 

Perhaps  the  type  of  reasoning  reflected  in  Terkelsen fs 

statement  says  something  about  the  ego-strength  of  the 

unmarried  mother  as  well.   Obviously  if  the  counselee's 

problem-solving  techniques  have  gone  this  far  askew  she 

will  require  some  skilled  counseling  upon  our  seeing  her. 


^Terkelsen,  p.  i+9 . 
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VI.   CONCLUSION. 

In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  highlight  some 

of  the  factors  which  I  believe  we  will  need  to  confront 

as  unmarried  motherhood  increases  in  the  military.  As 

chaplain/counselors  we  will  not  be  able  to  skirt  the 

issue  or  pass  the  clients  off  with  moral  platitudes.  They 

will  require  our  utmost  counseling  skill.  The  issues  are 

complex  and  we  should  never  forget  that  since 

the  unwed  mother  has  in  a  sense  been  defeated  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  may  indicate  that  she  has  been 
among  the  less  well  equipped  for  the  game  in  the 
first  place. 3° 

We  must  help  her  to  better  equip  herself  for  life.  This 

is  our  ministry. 


36ROberts,  p.  245. 
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